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MORAL FREEDOM AND POWER 


WO considerations have led to the writing of this essay. The 
first is the conviction that moral criticism, as it is involved and 
implied in the law, education, the church, politics, manners, morals, 
ete., is really significant and is what it claims to be,—approval or 
disapproval of the acts that men choose to perform. The fact indi- 
cated by moral criticism is moral freedom.’ The other considera- 
tion, which together with the first yields the subject of this essay, is 
the common practice, in philosophic as well as popular discussion, 
of rejecting moral freedom on the ground that man is the victim of 
his many and obvious limitations. Investigation showed, however, 
that the weight of interest remained (or, possibly began) in the 
question of human limitation or power; and it appears that there 
has been a mighty effort to prove either that man is really not 
limited in power, or that it is his destiny to overcome his power- 
lessness. Now it is the contention of this essay that the notions of 
moral freedom and human limitation are so intimately connected 
that to deny human limitation is to deny moral freedom: and, fur- 
ther, that a doctrine of human power not based on moral freedom 
is not tenable. 

The same fact—moral freedom—may be described in different 
ways. It is, for one thing, the capacity of a person to select acts 
and therefore really to be the author of them. To select an act 
implies that the act is an alternative to one or more other acts. 
Really to be the author of an act implies moral responsibility and 
subjects the agent to moral criticism. Moral criticism is signifi- 
cant, then, only in case the agent is regarded as being morally free. 
But moral freedom seems by this account to involve limitation: for 
moral freedom is the capacity to select, and selection is entirely de- 
pendent upon what is alternative. 

However, this limitation is not a limitation of moral freedom, 
for this freedom is a fact, without degree, whenever an act per- 
formed was an alternative to acts not done. What, then, is this 
limitation by alternatives? As we shall see, it is a limitation of 
the moral agent’s power. Men have not the power to do every- 
thing they wish to do or can conceive, but only those things that lie 


1**Moral freedom’? is used in distinction from ‘‘intellectual freedom,’? 
the former referring to conduct, the latter to thought. 
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immediately before them as alternatives or that can be reached by 
these alternatives and so be made into alternatives. 

Alternatives are many or few, fruitful or barren; and men differ 
in their powers, though they are equal with respect to moral free- 
dom. For all men select—rich man, poor man, great, and little— 
but the scope of alternatives differs greatly among these: for ex- 
ample, the poor man, generally speaking, can not travel. 

Morality is more than freedom. Because of his freedom man is 
subject to moral criticism. What a man does he may be called upon 
to justify : and to justify is to show that the act actually performed, 
rather than any of the acts that were alternative, was in fact the 
act he ought to have done. Here we meet what seems to be another 
kind of limitation, and it may appear that the ways of the human 
spirit are hard! Man’s power is shortened by what actually ts 
alternative for him: now we find in addition that out of what he 
can do at any given moment all alternatives but a defined one ought 
to be rejected. There is a principle or moral law that commands 
and instructs the moral agent in relation to his alternatives. Such 
a moral law might be: that the moral agent ought to perform that 
alternative which among the others represents the greatest value. 
It is of the essence of the moral situation that moral law can be 
disobeyed: man can in fact do the worse, though he ought to do the 
better. That is, he is morally free.? But if the fact of moral law 
suggests limitation because it is imposed upon man, this limitation 
is not external but is self-imposed. An external command has as 
such no moral significance. Or, in other words, moral law is obliga- 
tion, and (moral) obligation can not come from an external source. 
One is held responsible and holds responsible: one directs moral 
criticism upon others and upon oneself: one justifies one’s own con- 
duct and requires that others justify theirs. These facts and their 
implications constitute man’s admission to himself and acceptance 
of moral law. 

We are primarily concerned with the notions of moral freedom 
and moral power, the latter having been derived from the fact of 
man’s limitation by alternatives of conduct. I shall try to show 
how these notions are mutually compatible; how the latter is de- 
pendent upon the former; how they have been confused with each 
other, or loosely or incorrectly defined. 

The first proposition worthy of careful consideration here is that 
the discovery of man’s comparative powerlessness, the discovery of 
his multitudinous limitations, is not to be identified with, or used as 
the ground from which to infer, the proposition that he is not morally 
free. Now if one asks ‘‘the man in the street,’’ Is man free? he is 


2 Moral freedom, thus understood, is the fact that, though man is subject 
to moral law, he can act in disobedience of it. 
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very apt to reply in the negative. He will speak of heredity ; of the 
influence of personal history; of determination by the environment, 
including the traditions and conventions he has been taught to ac- 
cept; of the body, with its special confinements to space and time.’ 
In the back of his mind he cherishes, but at the same time seems 
forced to reject a kind of popular idealism, where ‘‘freedom’’ means 
the complete absence of limitation. 

The romantic and the religious interests in freedom resemble the 
popular. Man not infrequently romantically wishes that things 
were other than they are. He longs for a past Golden Age, or for 
a future or distant Utopia. He seeks escape from surrounding evils, 
where ‘‘evil’’ generally means for him ‘‘opposition to what man 
wishes for.’’ The romanticist may even fly in the face of contradic- 
tion and wish for ‘‘whatever it may be that man does not and can 
not have’’—so great is his lust for complete absence of restriction. 
(Notice in this connection the medieval code of courtly love.) The 
religious interest in freedom is ‘manifested in man’s persistent hope 
that the universe is based on a principle of justice; that the world 
is really good; that evil may be explained somehow in terms of 
good. Hence the Christian looks forward (or used to) to Heaven 
and immortality ; to escape from the confinements of his body and of 
this space-time world. In some forms of Hindu religion man is 
supposed limited and involved in evil until he sees himself as really 
part of what we may as well call God; and in mergence with God he 
is supposed to escape limitation and evil. ‘‘Religion,’’ says Pro- 
fessor Whitehead, ‘‘is directed to the end of stretching individual 
interest beyond its self-defeating particularity’’ (p. 23, Process 
and Reality). 

Here I want simply to call attention to the error of allowing our 
zeal for a complete absence of limitation, with the growing empirical 
awareness of its impossibility, to lead us to conclude that we do not 
have moral freedom. Later we shall consider how, or whether, a 
complete absence of limitation is compatible with moral freedom. 

Now the empirical discovery of man’s comparative powerlessness 
does not dismay all men, nor dissuade them from believing that Man 
has his Heaven. There is a dignity about being a thinking thing, to 
which man’s empirical limitation is not kind. Man is apt to feel 
it to be an affront to Reason that he should be located in space and 
time. He not only wants to be ‘‘spectator of all time and of all 
existence,’’ but he would like to add to this epistemological dignity 
an ontological respectability. But only the Absolute has ontological 

8 Facts of heredity have been used, against moral freedom, to prove de- 
terminism, but in accordance with the views held in this essay they merely con- 
tribute to the determination of what is alternative for the moral agent. Diree- 
tions of opportunity are defined by the body: the body is a set of opportunities. 
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respectability. In consequence Man has not hesitated to assert that 
he is not really identical with God, he is at least made in His image, 
Or, less picturesquely, Man in his attempt to escape limitation by 
this existence, in this space, at this time, has claimed that to the ex- 
tent to which he is real he is absolutely without limitation. Let us 
investigate this notion of power and see its implications for moral 
theory and, more particularly, for moral freedom. Best for our 
purpose are the views of Plato, Spinoza, and Kant. 

While Plato is not the first philosopher to have rejected the em- 
pirical world as the proper residence of Reason, yet he is probably 
the first of the great rationalist architects who imagined such a suit- 
able mansion in elaborate and careful detail. The empirical en- 
vironment, which we have suggested offers to man his only oppor- 
tunities for action, is for Plato only a prison. (Cf. Phaedo, Jowett, 
66, 67; also Republic, allegory of the cave, Bk. VII). This prison 
primarily prevents awareness of truth and reality; but it also holds 
the will to actual ineffectiveness. This is also shown in the Gorgias 
as well as in the Republic, where the Tyrant (especially the public 
tyrant) who at first sight seems to be the most powerful of men 
turns out to be lacking in real power: he has a sort of paralysis of 
the will; he is the slave of slaves: he is in bondage to his desires, 
passions, and to ignorance. 

The proposition that ‘‘no one does wrong voluntarily’’ (Gorgias 
509; and many other places) makes meaningful the nature of the 
tyrant’s bondage. It indicates that in bondage a man can not will, 
or act (but, rather, is acted upon) ; and that bondage is evil. The 
conjunction of ‘‘do’’ and ‘‘wrong’’ in the expression ‘‘do wrong’’ js 
the joining of incompatibles, for the will, according to Plato, can not 
enter into any wrongdoing. The doctrine that ‘‘virtue is knowl- 
edge’’ gives us further information about the activity of the will. 
Knowledge refers to the ‘‘forms’’ and ultimately to the ‘‘form of the 
good’’ (Cf. Republic). In contrast to the realm of the forms the 
empirical world is chaos, flux, disorder, and with respect to such a 
world the will is impotent. There is nothing in it really to will. It 
is as if a walker were to try to navigate on rapidly shifting and up- 
heaving surfaces. Now virtue is knowledge because knowledge refers 
necessarily to what is real, perfect, good; and because, further, the 
will is called into being by knowledge. This determination of the 
will by knowledge is not direct, but involves love as a sort of medium. 
Plato’s doctrine is rounded out by his belief that love refers only to 
the Good (Cf. the Symposium). Love needs not commands, but 
only knowledge. Moral law is thus superfluous, but so, then, is 
moral freedom given up. Knowledge determines the will (through 
love): hence virtue is knowledge: the relations knowledge-love-will 
are inevitable, necessary: no man can will evil. 
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Man escapes the turmoil and confinement of his empirical sur- 
roundings and dwells with the eternal, but, as I think, at something 
of a cost. The escape from limitation, the freedom gained, sacrifices 
moral freedom; for moral freedom consists in the capacity to do 
wrong instead of right. On the Platonic basis moral responsibility 
is meaningless. Yet our actual life is based upon man’s moral re- 
sponsibility: our moral criticism of conduct implies moral freedom, 
moral law, the actual doing of right, the actual doing of wrong. 

The Absolutistic motives, found in Plato, are also in Spinoza. 
Spinoza’s absorbed concern (shown in his life as well as in his work) 
is with the problem of how man can escape the disturbing conse- 
quences of being a finite being among other finite things. How can 
man escape dependence? Certainly Spinoza felt as strongly as 
any man that repugnance of reason at being a controlled being, at 
being a creature limited in space and time by other creatures. How 
can man reach that dignity demanded by reason and possible only 
by association with things eternal? 

Spinoza explicitly denies moral freedom: man thinks he is pos- 
sessed of it only because he is conscious of his volitions without be- 
ing aware of their causes (Ethics, Pt. II, Prop. 48: Pt. I, Appendix). 
In fact all things come necessarily from God (Pt. I, Prop. 16). 
What then is action, if it is not choice; and what are power, freedom 
from limitation? And how can man attain to power, to freedom 
from limitation? (I should think it plain that Spinoza is urging 
upon man the bettering of his condition by increase of his power, 
and that to urge an end upon man is to suppose him free to go 
after the end or to refrain from it.) In the first place action, ac- 
cording to Spinoza, is intellectual. ‘‘ Will and intellect are one and 
the same thing’’ (Pt. 2, Prop. 49, Corollary). The activity of the 
will lies in the affirmation or negation which an idea involves (Pt. 
2, Prop. 49). We have this activity, however, only when the ideas 
are adequate and true (Pt. 3, Prop. 3: Pt. 5, Prop. 6: Pt. 2, Prop. 
34). Spinoza thus agrees with Plato that man really acts only when 
he truly knows. From this knowledge, which is knowledge under 
the species of eternity, ‘‘arises necessarily the intellectual love of 
God’’ (Pt. 5, Prop. 32, Collorary). And this love ‘‘is part of the 
infinite love with which God loves himself’’ (Pt. 5, Prop. 36). 
Truly to know, really to act, is to assent to God’s acts, is to partici- 
pate in God’s freedom. Man’s power, his escape from limitation, 
is gained only by considering him under the species of God. And 
we have really learned only what that power and absence of limita- 
tion is which Spinoza supposed proper to an independent substance. 

This system, like that of Plato, is an intellectualistic determinism : 
“‘real action’’ is true knowledge. As deterministic, it is of no value 
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for moral theory. Nor does it solve the problem of power; for the 
so-called power is really God’s, not man’s. This is shown in the de- 
tails above; but it follows from the very conception of God that 
God is the only truly ‘‘acting’’ being. To give an account of human 
power we must presuppose that man has acts that are really his 
own; i.e., we must presuppose moral freedom. 

On the one side, power explained in terms of moral freedom and 
opportunities or alternatives; on the other, determinism and the lust 
for absolutism. In Kant’s system of ethics the two ‘‘motives’’ (the 
one may perhaps be called realistic and pluralistic, the other ab- 
solutistie and idealistic) are opposed to each other within the sys- 
tem; though Kant’s love of law proves too much for his love of 
morals. 

Kant distinguishes two kinds of freedom, negative and positive. 
Negative freedom is the capacity of the will to adopt the moral law 
as the principle of its action (Kant, ‘‘The Analytic of Pure Practi- 
cal Reason,’’ Abbott, p. 122). This I should call moral freedom: it 
means that the self is author of acts; that there is a self-imposed 
moral law; that man is morally obliged to act in accordance with the 
law. Positive freedom is the will as self-legislative (Abbott, p. 122). 
A being having positive freedom would be above moral obligation and 
duty (Abbott, p. 121), for the will of such a being acts as a matter 
of fact by the moral law: it has the calm above the struggles of the 
empirical world, the dignity and security, for which Plato and 
Spinoza longed. 

Now man, unfortunately, is in the physical world; and since he is 
a member of the physical world, nature is the author of his acts. In 
nature there can be no right, no wrong; man as a physical being is 
not subject to moral criticism. Nor is the free, intelligible, self- 
legislative being capable of right or wrong; it is not subject to moral 
criticism but transcends it. Where, then, is morality? Man, though 
in nature, has this ideal of positive freedom, and sees himself as 
capable of striking out for it: he becomes conscious of the moral law, 
realizes that he can determine himself by it, and further that he is 
morally obliged to do so. This is negative freedom: and by nega- 
tive freedom man is called upon to win to positive freedom. Since 
for a being positively free there can be no question of morality, 
Kant’s conception of the ‘‘end’’ of man, like Plato’s conception of 
virtue and Spinoza’s conception of power (or virtue, Pt. 4, Defini- 
tion 8), is amoral. 

But does Kant’s use of the notion of negative freedom itself 
yield a defensible account of morality? That it can not may be 
shown briefly as follows: (1) It is only by virtue of the categorical 
imperative as determining my will that I am capable of acting at 
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all; for if I am determined by any other principle, nature, not I, 
is the author. (2) Unless the categorical imperative determines my 
will, my will contradicts itself, and I do not really act. For Kant, 
for Spinoza, for Plato: either one does not really act, or he acts 
above moral obligation. For Kant, as for Plato, no man can do 
wrong willingly ; but then, no man ean do right. And for Spinoza, 
no man can really act except under the species of eternity or God 
(which action is virtue for Spinoza) so that no man can really act 
except in accordance with virtue. 

Kant should have recognized that moral freedom (or what he 
ealls negative freedom), in being the capacity of the will to act by 
the moral law, is also the capacity of the will to act not in accord- 
ance with the moral law.* It has been frequently pointed out that 
Kant was harassed by a psychological hedonism: man is determined 
either by pleasure (nature) or by the moral law. But moral free- 
dom must mean that man can never be determined by anything ex- 
ternal to himself. For Kant, only action in accordance with the 
moral law is self-determination. But rightly, self-determination is 
the condition both of action in accordance with and in divergence 
from moral law. 

In Kant, what corresponds to ‘‘power’’ is self-legislation. And, 
as we have seen, it is not applicable to human beings; nor is it a 
notion coming under morals. 

With this account of Plato, Spinoza, and Kant in mind we may 
now return to the conception of human power held in this essay. 
Man, as we saw, is necessarily limited by what are opportunities or 
alternatives for him. It is the fact of his having opportunities that 
indicates man’s moral freedom: to take away these, as Plato, 
Spinoza, and Kant have done to show man free from limitation, is 
to take away moral freedom. And any concept of power not based 
on moral freedom is empty. 

The amoral concept of human power is purely quantitative. It 
is the number of opportunities an individual has at any given 
moment plus the number that can be produced through these. To 
increase one’s opportunities is to increase one’s power. To learn 
a foreign language makes alternative what was before not alterna- 
tive—the reading of books in that language. Moral freedom im- 
plies opportunity: human power is opportunity, including the op- 
portunity for opportunities. Man may inerease or decrease his 
power. 

4Kant is trying to show how man can escape determination by nature. 
He does not brave out the implications of his concept of negative freedom, 
which include the proposition that man can and must associate himself (in his 
conduct) with nature, whether he is acting in accordance with or in divergence 


from moral law. This requires a view (for the presentation of which there is 
no space in this essay) of natural law different to that ordinarily held. 
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Human power is moral when the best opportunities are made use 
of. Generally speaking the best opportunities will be of three 
sorts: (1) those whose value is purely immediate, (2) those whose 
value consists in the number of opportunities they produce, (3) and 
those whose value lies in making alternative remote and greater 
values. 

The only concept of absolute power consistent with moral freedom 
would seem to be that applicable to a being whose alternatives are 
at any moment infinite. Leibnitz’s God, for example, might be con- 
sidered such a being; and would, as having moral freedom, be sub- 
ject to moral law and be obliged to perform the best alternative act. 
Leibnitz’s God is required by moral law to create the best of all 
possible worlds.® 


A. Myrton Frys. 
DaRTMOUTH COLLEGE. 





THE PROBLEM OF GRAVITATION IN ARISTOTLE AND 
THE NEW PHYSICS 


O attempt to draw a parallel between Aristotle and modern 
physics is a difficult task. For not only are their viewpoints 
so widely separated historically as to make any resemblance seem 
accidental, but the general opinion amongst both scientists and 
philosophers is that Aristotle was a quite ‘‘impossible’’ physicist. 
Of the two difficulties the latter is much less of a deterrent than the 
former. In fact I feel impelled to rescue the great philosopher, not 
only from the above accusation, but also from the general disrepute 
into which he has fallen in modern times. Students of the sciences 
are reared to believe that all of Aristotle’s ‘‘guesses’’ were wrong, 
and that accordingly modern science owes little or nothing to him. 
How could they be anything other than wrong, they ask, when both 
his assumptions and his methods were false? I am persuaded, how- 
ever, that they are as extreme in their contempt as the Scholastics 
were in their dogged adherence to the Master. The pendulum has 
swung too far in the other direction. 

It is said that very few really understand the theory of rela- 
tivity. This is due in part to the fact that its most accurate ex- 
pression is mathematical. Most of us all too quickly become lost 
in the mazes of mathematical symbolism. The theory, however, is 
physical, for it deals with and attempts to explain certain physical 
phenomena, and among them gravitation. The Newtonian physi- 

5 Leibnitz’s God is the only sort to which our notion of power might be 
properly applied. Spinoza’s definition of freedom (Pt. 1, def. 7) is, curiously 
enough, substantially the same as Kant’s definition of positive freedom; but 


it seems hardly correct to attribute power to a being whose ‘‘acts’’ itself could 
in no wise have made different. 
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cists contend that the explanation of gravitation is the force of at- 
traction. But, though they formulate a law of its action—the law 
of universal gravitation,—they do not explain either the nature of 
the force or its mode of acting. The modern physicists, accord- 
ingly, abandon the notion of a force of attraction. If the Newtonian 
were asked why bodies unaffected by forces of attraction move in 
straight lines his reply would be that it is the natural tendency of 
a body to move uniformly in a straight line. Hence a body in which 
motion has been initiated by some force will, when left to its own 
devices, move and continue to move uniformly in a straight line. 
It is only when the body is not left to its own devices that it moves 
in accordance with some other type of movement. Accordingly 
these other types of motion are in a sense unnatural—in the sense 
that they are not in accordance with the natural tendency of a body. 
But the modern physicist raises the question as to why one type of 
motion is regarded as more natural, i.e., more in accordance with 
the natural tendency of a body, than another. The continuously 
acting forces of attraction which are supposed to account for these 
“‘unnatural’’ motions are, he contends, unnecessary assumptions. 
Let us rather begin, he says in effect, with the assumption that the 
one type of motion is as natural as the other and that there is no 
more reason for explaining the one in terms of a force than the 
other. For bodies tend to be moved along the line of least resist- 
ance—the line of least action—and each of the above types of motion 
is, in its ‘‘proper’’ field, motion along the line of least resistance. 
When one body comes into the field of another it acts differently from 
the way in which it had been acting before. But in this different 
field—for the space-time codrdinates thereof differ markedly from 
those of the field from which it came—its motion, if untampered 
with, is just as natural and as free from the influence of a gravita- 
tional force as it was in the field from which it came. We eall its 
motion gravitational, but it is still motion along the line of least 
resistance. 

The new theory of gravitation is not in essence a causal theory. 
Rather it contents itself with the establishment of a new law of 
behavior. For the line of least action is the pathway of the greatest 
‘“‘proper’’ time. But why the pathway of the greatest ‘‘proper’’ 
time is definitive of the line of least action and why bodies should 
tend to move along the line of least action, it does not attempt to 
answer. Nor does it attempt to answer the question of the genera- 
tion of motion in general, i.e., its generation from a state of being 
at rest. Perhaps, however, the fact that it contents itself with the 
establishment of a new law of behavior is an element of strength 
rather than of weakness. Science is moving away from causal ex- 
planation. 
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Now Aristotle denied the Platonic theory of the attraction of 
like to like. ‘‘If,’’ says Aristotle, ‘‘the earth were removed to 
where the moon now is, the various fragments of earth would each 
move not towards it, but towards the place in which it now is,’’? 
We shall study Aristotle’s position at more length presently, but it 
is clear from the above illustration that the Aristotelian theory of 
gravitation is not that of attraction of like to like. For the attraction 
theory would hold that place had no significance whatsoever and 
that in the instance given the pieces of earth would ‘‘gravitate’’ 
toward the earth in its new position. But the Newtonian concept of 
action at a distance is the lineal descendant of the Platonic theory 
of the attraction of like to like, even though, in accordance with the 
Newtonian theory, the bodies that act upon one another at a dis- 
tance need resemble one another only in the possession of mass. And 
I hope to show that in his hostility to the Platonic point of view 
Aristotle approaches the viewpoint of the new physics. On the face 
of it, doubtless it seems absurd to draw a parallel between Aristotle 
and modern physics. Obviously he finds no place in the modern 
experimental tradition. Now and again, however, we find that 
reason anticipates the results of experiment in startling fashion. 
Nor is this so peculiar for experiment is founded on reason. Great 
theories are a product of imaginative insight as well as of experi- 
ment. 

If you were to ask Aristotle why a piece of earth falls to the 
ground, why the stone on the mountain top tumbles down the hill 
when it has been loosened, he would reply that it falls because its 
proper place is below the place in which it happens at the moment 
to be. Similarly, if you were to ask him why the flames from the 
wood burning on your hearthside shot upward he would reply that 
it does so because its proper place is above the region in which it 
now happens to be. Now according to Aristotle, there are four 
known elements, earth, fire, air, and water, each of which possesses 
a proper place.* The place of earth is at the center of the universe. 
Above—i.e., in the direction of the outermost extremities of the 
universe—and surrounding the region of earth at the center of the 
universe is the region of water. Is it not true that the ‘‘waters”’ 
normally rest en the earth? Again, above and surrounding the 
region of water is the region of air. Air normally occupies a region 

1I am indebted tc Duhem for this contrast and for the notion that the 
Newtonian theory is the lineal descendant of the Platonic. See P. M. M. 
Duhem, Le Systéme du Monde, Vol. I, chap. 4, sec. XII, p. 210. 

2 De Coelo, IV, chap. 3, 310a31-310b5. 

3 Aristotle postulates a fifth element, arguing that the natural motion of 
stars and planets is circular and that accordingly, inasmuch as the natural 


motions of the four known elements are rectilinear, none of the known ele 
ments can enter into their composition. Cp. De Coelo, I, chap. 2. 
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above the regions of both earth and water. True, air frequently 
touches earth. But the phenomena of rain and streams show that 
whenever water is present it tends to occupy a place between the 
two. Finally, above and surrounding the region of air is the region 
of fire.* 

Now a peculiar thing about flame shooting upward and stones 
and earth falling downward, in fact all movements of the four ele- 
ments from places other than their own to or in the direction of 
their proper places, is the fact that all such movements seem to take 
place as it were spontaneously. At all events they stand opposed 
to movements in an opposite direction, i.e., to or in the direction of 
a place not their own or further from their own than the place of 
origin, in that the elements seem to respond readily to the one type 
of motion and with difficulty to the other. Accordingly Aristotle 
labels the movements away from an element’s proper place, move- 
ments by force, the imputation being that the movements toward an 
element’s proper place take place without force, though, in point 
of terminology, the contrast is drawn between movements in ac- 
cordance with nature, natural movements, and movements con- 
trary to nature.’ Force generally implies resistance. The reason 
why force is necessary in the case of the movements of an element 
away from its proper place and not necessary in the case of move- 
ments toward an element’s proper place is that in the former case 
resistance is present in the element and in the latter case it is not. 
And the reason why resistance is lacking in the latter case is that 
the element possesses a natural tendency to be in its proper place 
and accordingly a natural tendency to be moved there when not 
there actually. And this tendency is a power. How else can we 
explain the fact that it requires an obstruction to hold an element 
in some other than its own place, but none at all to hold it in its 
own place? How else can we explain the fact that immediately 
after the removal of the obstruction—or, in instances where one ele- 
ment comes to be from another, immediately after the completion of 
the becoming—and without any obvious impulsion, the element moves 
homeward? Again the tendency to be in its proper place is naught 
but the element’s natural tendency to complete its own being. Fire 
is characterized by lightness, earth by heaviness, air by a sort of 
heavy-lightness, water by a sort of light-heaviness. Aristotle re- 
gards these qualities as ultimate, i.e., as irreducible to one another ° 
(for the heavy-lightness of air is distinguishable qualitatively from 

4The above is contained principally in De Coelo IV, chap. 4. 

5 For contrast between movements according to nature and movements con- 
trary to nature see Phys. VIII, chap 4 and De Coelo I, chap. 2. 

Compound bodies behave after the fashion of their predominant element. 


Cp. De Coelo I, chap. 2, 268b30-269a2. 
6 Cp. De Coelo IV, chap. 4, 311a16-19. 
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the light-heaviness of water, the lightness of fire, and the heavi- 
ness of earth, and similarly, the light-heaviness of water is distin- 
guishable qualitatively from the heavy-lightness of air, the light- 
ness of fire, and the heaviness of earth) or to anything else, though 
now and again he defines them kinetically.”. But fire is not com- 
pletely light, or in the Aristotelian phraseology it is not actually 
but only potentially light, and hence not completely fire, until it is 
in its proper place. Again earth is not completely heavy, and hence 
not completely earth, until it is in the proper place of earth. Nor 
is air completely light and heavy in that sense of heavy-lightness 
characteristic of it, and hence not completely air, nor water com- 
pletely heavy and light in that sense of light-heaviness characteristic 
of it, and hence not completely water until they are in their proper 
places.* The natural movement of an element, then, is the result 
of its natural tendency to complete its own being. All nature, or- 
ganic and inorganic, is striving to realise the sum of its potencies. 

But whilst the striving of the organic world may be termed a 
self-striving, that of the inorganic world may not. For the nat- 
ural movements of the elements are not self-produced.® What then 
is the active cause thereof? Are they spontaneous? By spon- 
taneity Aristotle means the being produced by an accidental cause 
and not the coming to be without cause. Natural motions, however, 
can not be accidental, by reason of their invariability. That which 
under certain conditions invariably follows can not be due to an 
accidental cause. Now it is quite obvious to Aristotle that one of the 
causes of an element’s natural motion is its nature, or rather that 
power, which an element possesses by virtue of its nature, to com- 
plete its being at the earliest opportunity when in an unnatural posi- 
tion and accordingly only potentially realized. This cause, how- 
ever, is not an efficient cause, i.e., a cause whence the beginning of 
motion, to use the Aristotelian phraseology. It is rather an instance 
of the general tendency of all natural objects to complete their be- 
ing when the proper stimulus presents itself. The stimulus, in the 
ease of the material elements, earth, air, fire, and water, must arise 
from without. For, as we said above, he does not regard them as 
being self-moved. 

According to one theory, the stimulus to the natural motions of 
the elements is furnished by the one who removes the impediment 
therefrom. The one who removes the impediment from an elemental 
body, however, does not act directly upon the elemental body, but 
rather upon the impediment. For the immediate result of its action 
is the removal of the impediment and not the motion of the body. 

7 Cp. De Coelo IV, chap. 4, 311b14~-16. 


8 Phys. VIII, chap. 4, 255b11-21; De Coelo IV, chap. 3, 311al-5. 
9Cp. Phys. VIII, chap. 4, 255a5-11. 
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Nor does the impediment appear to act upon the body save to im- 
pede it. There is a force exerted upon the impediment, by the one 
who removes the impediment, but no positive force is exerted by 
the impediment upon the body. 

It is with this difficulty in mind that Aristotle asserts that he 
who removes the impediment is, on the one hand, as he who causes 
the body to move and, on the other, as he who does not and compares 
the action upon the body of the one who removes the impediment to 
the action of the wall in the instance of a rebounding ball.?° It is 
to be remembered, however, that our accepted ideas of cause and 
causal action, based as they are on the doctrine of force, are de- 
pendent upon the notion of inertia. Things resist change of state, 
a thing at rest resists being moved. But where there is no inertia 
to be overcome as in the case of a natural object when that natural 
object is in some other than its own place, why should a force be 
necessary to start the change? 

Aristotle, however, presents an alternative. Possibly that which 
initiates the motion is ‘‘that which in the beginning made the body 
heavy or light,’’** for there are the instances to be explained where 
one element comes to be from another element and forthwith changes 
its place. The difficulty with this latter cause lies in the fact that 
both its identity and its mode of procedure are obscure. There is 
some evidence for supposing that he regards the eternal motions of 
the stars and planets as the cause or causes of the change from one 
element to another and, inasmuch as he is wont to regard the natural 
motions as the culminations of such processes of becoming,’* it would 
seem to follow that these motions are the cause likewise of the place 
movements which complete such changes. But the manner of their 
‘‘influence’’ remains a mystery. 

It would seem obvious that in any case, whether the element is 
just now coming to be or is in its unnatural position by virtue of 
an impediment, Aristotle regards the real power of moving as com- 
ing from within the element. The power which accounts for the 
manner of an element’s motion is partially at least responsible for 
its inception. The element, when in an unnatural position, is like 
a coiled spring which awaits only the cutting of the cord to spring 

10 Phys. VIII, chap. 4, 255b24-29 and De Coelo IV, chap. 3, 311a10. 
While the réle of the force which removes the obstacle is not precisely perhaps 
the same as that of the wall in the instance of the rebounding ball, Aristotle’s 
argument is that the one has just as much, or just as little, real causal efficacy 
as the other. 

11 De Coelo IV, chap. 3, 310a32, 311a10; Phys. VIII, chap. 4, 256a1. 

12 The view that they are culminations of a process of becoming comes 
out most strongly in De Coelo IV, chap. 3, 3llal-5. The instance in which, 
as he expresses it, the element ‘‘is already fire or earth,’’ but is hampered from 


moving by an obstacle, is but a special case of the other. Cp. De Coelo, IV, 
chap. 3, 311a6-8. 
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outward. There is this difference, however, that whereas the ‘‘po- 
tential energy’’ of the spring is the result of work done upon the 
spring, the ‘‘power’’ of the element is something far more indig- 
enous. It is an energy of position which springs from or rather 
is the energy of incomplete being or essential nature in its progress 
toward completed being. And Simplicius’ interpretation of ‘‘that 
which made them heavy or light’’ confirms the above description. 
According to Simplicius ** ‘‘that which in the beginning made them 
heavy or light’’ moves them in the sense that in making them heavy 
or light it specifically makes them to occupy certain places, ‘‘even 
as the one who makes a jar makes it to receive wine.’’ Its efficacy, 
then, consists in giving them the power to be in certain places; a 
power, however, which it bestows upon them by giving them a being 
or nature, an essential attribute of which is the being in a certain 
place. 

Baeumker ** contends that it is the principle of necessity which 
is responsible for the natural motions, and cites a passage from the 
Physics in support of his contention.*> Now the principle of neces- 
sity herein described is the principle of mechanical necessity which 
Aristotle in a subsequent passage expressly denies applicability to 
the realm of Nature and natural activities..° Nature’s activities are 
teleological, her motions always for the sake of something and I think 
it is clear from what has been said above that he regards the natural 
motions of the elements as no exception to this rule. Whatever 
necessity is present is a necessity of means to end. The principle of 
necessity as it applies to Nature may be described after this fashion: 
If this is to be, then this must proceed. But the principle of me- 
chanical necessity is rather: If this proceeds, then this must follow. 
As regards the passage cited by Baeumker, the fact that Aristotle 
regards raining as not for the sake of the nourishing of plants, is no 
proof that he regards it as a mere product of mechanical necessity. 
The efficient cause of the motion is indeed mechanical in its activity, 
but the motion is not without its end or goal, and in part at all events 
is produced thereby. Furthermore the principle of mechanical 
necessity is not a cause, but the statement of a certain relation be- 
tween cause and effect. Accordingly, I am unwilling to take 
Baeumker’s contention seriously, despite the passage quoted. 

13 Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, Vol. X, p. 1220. 


14 Problem der Materie in der griechischen Philosophie by Clemens 
Baeumker, pp. 271-281. 

15 ** What then is to prevent nature from acting without purpose, even as 
Zeus produces rain not in order that he may cause the grain to increase but 
from necessity? For that which is raised up must needs be cooled and that 
which is cooled and become water must needs descend. But the increasing of 
the grain when this takes place simply happens and is not intended.’’ Phys. 
II, chap. 8, 198b16-21. See Baeumker, pp. 275-276. 

16 Phys. II, chap. 8, 198b34—199a20. 
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We are prepared, I think, to distinguish between Aristotle’s 
theory of gravitation and that of the new physics. According to 
Aristotle, earth, air, and water, when they are respectively above 
certain positions which he designates their normal positions, fall— 
i.e., move downwards or in a straight line toward the center of the 
universe—until they reach their ‘‘normal’’ positions. The causal 
factors in each case are (1) the nature of the element, its being in 
some sense heavy, and the power of that nature to be realized, and 
(2) the action of a stimulus or initiating cause—that which starts 
the process of realization for which they are as it were previously 
‘*set.’? According to the new physics, falling is a much more gen- 
eral thing signifying simply the behavior of any and all bodies 
which come within the earth’s field, when unhampered by external 
forces. The explanatory factors are the nature of body and the 
nature of the space-time continuum surrounding the earth. For it 
is the nature of a body to follow the line of least action, falling being 
a body’s line of least action when it is within the earth’s field. And 
it is the nature of the space-time continuum surrounding the earth 
that determines the body’s line of least action. 

But the new theory of gravitation is still wider in scope, for it 
applies to not only the movements of bodies within the earth’s field, 
but also to the movements of stars and planets and in fact to all 
unhampered movements. And it is likewise apparent that the new 
physics contents itself with a behavioristic explanation, preferring 
this in the present state of our knowledge to a causal explanation. 

In conclusion, I believe that my analysis of the Aristotelian posi- 
tion has demonstrated that, in his hostility to the Platonic concep- 
tion of gravitation as the attraction of like to like, Aristotle ap- 
proaches the modern conception. For the notion of a force of at- 
traction acting at a distance, which we held to be the lineal descend- 
ant of the Platonic theory of the attraction of like to like, finds no 
expression in his system. On the contrary he looks to place and the 
nature of the body moved to explain gravitational motions. But 
then so too in their way do the moderns. 


Puimire Mim.uer KRETsCHMANN. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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Truth and the Faith. Hartitzy Burr ALEXANDER. New York: 

Henry Holt and Company. 1929. 313 pp. 

‘“‘Somewhere in the midst of this fighting Physis, this Nature 
which agglomerates within itself concord and dissidence, form and 
matter, cosmos and chaos, each relentless,—somewhere within it or 
above it, there is an Ordering Thing, or Power, or Force, or God 
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(many are its names) that uplifts structure against ruin and pairs 
death with resurrection, and as often as worlds are swallowed into 
the belly of Gloom again it calls and commands their regurgita- 
tion.’’ 

Such (p. 269) is Professor Alexander’s thesis. And the method 
of his exposition is an appreciative commentary on the history of 
men’s religious aspirations, with particular attention to the great 
achievements of Christendom. Truth and the Faith is not so much 
a book to be criticised as a personality to be enjoyed. It is a per- 
sonality rich in its appropriation of human culture and sensitive 
in its insight into the glories to which at moments that culture has 
risen. One chapter unfolds what the figure of Jesus may mean to 
an idealist of our modern age; another records what St. Paul and 
the apocalyptic vision and the idea of an incarnate Logos contribute 
to an idea of the Christ; another unfolds what vital meanings may 
be won from a study of the facts of the Church temporal and spir- 
itual, militant and triumphant; still another points out the values 
that were manifested in turn by such movements as the reforma- 
tion and counter-reformation, humanitarianism and evangelism, 
puritanism and quietism ; and a last chapter upholds the validity of 
a religious attitude against the ‘‘idols of modernity,’’ that is, against 
the ‘‘reduction-fallacies’’ that spring from an unwarranted use of 
the results of the natural sciences. And through these five chapters 
that deal with successive phases of Christian history, Professor Alex- 
ander introduces a host of allusions to primitive worship and 
Ikhnaton and Buddhism and Norse mythology and Confucianism 
and Mayan ritual and other cultural traditions with which he is 
competently familiar. A sympathetic reader of these chapters can 
hardly doubt that Professor Alexander has justified his contention 
that ‘‘religions are the gauges of men’s understandings of life’’ 
(p. 267). 

The remaining chapters of Truth and the Faith provide a frame 
of idealistic metaphysics for Professor Alexander’s interpretation of 
religious history. This frame is certainly not necessary in order to 
justify the chief portion of the book. It will even seem unfortunate 
to some critics, as indeed it happens to seem to me. One can ef- 
fectively discover what values have been cherished and may legiti- 
mately be cherished by men, one can effectively discover what mean- 
ings natural facts come to have when they play a role in the life of 
the spirit,—one can do this and do it both effectively and honestly 
without going on to say seriously and literally that values are alone 
ultimately real or that the universe is a spiritual life. I find no 
warrant for holding that ‘‘our perceptions are but passing mate- 
rializations of our beliefs’’ (p. 8)—(indeed this is as flagrant an 
instance of the fallacy of reduction as to say that ideals are ‘‘but’”’ 
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biological adjustments!)—or that ‘‘imaginative understanding .. . 
creates a world which is cosmic according to its own laws’’ (p. 36). 
In saying that I find no warrant for holding such doctrines, I do 
not of course mean that I have refuted them. Such doctrines must 
be debated, and their debate is important and legitimate. What I 
mean is rather that such doctrines do not reinforce, and that such 
doctrines seem in some quarters to imperil, the contention that hu- 
man history contains much to justify and beautify the spiritual life. 

For is it not philosophically dangerous to confuse raw material 
and finished product? That is what some idealists seem to me to 
do, and thereby to make even the moral element in their idealism 
suspect. Professor Alexander remarks (p. 269) that ‘‘ every last 
word is an image.’’ He is speaking, not slang, but metaphysics. 
He means that the word which at last we are driven to use in our 
effort to tell about our world is but a symbol or sign of a spiritual 
process. Now it may quickly be granted that all language is in a 
sense metaphorical; for no word is identical with what it means. 
But spiritual process is what at times, here and there, under favor- 
able circumstances, may occur in our world; it is not the stuff of 
the world nor the cause that eventuates in such glorious outcome. 
To borrow the language of Aristotle’s metaphysics, Professor Alex- 
ander seems to me to have confused final cause with both material 
cause and efficient cause. And I have found that such philosophy 
is only too prone among many people to make moral idealism and 
religious aspiration seem a bit ‘‘fishy.’’ Morals and religion are 
more secure when they rest, as in St. Thomas Aquinas, on a realistic 
metaphysics. 

But my intent is to praise, not to criticise adversely, Professor 
Alexander’s book. He has not here argued his idealistic meta- 
physics (as he has done elsewhere), but has only employed results 
he thinks he has formerly established. It is the treatment of the 
religious thread in human culture that is the theme and the merit 
of the present book. And on this ground the book achieves a high 
excellence. Especially at the present time, when in this country 
certain self-baptized ‘‘humanists’’ spend considerable energy in 
caustically slurring what does not bear the trade-mark or employ 
the typical pet phrases of their own small party, it is a relief to find 
a book that deals appreciatively with varied human faiths. Instead 
of isolating what in religious history is sordid or weak and using 
that as a target for petty criticisms, Professor Alexander selects nug- 
gets of pure gold and builds up a fair temple in which to center the 
human effort to live the spiritual life. 


StTerRLING P. LAMPRECHT., 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 
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Comte. G.Cantscor. Paris: Librairie Mellottée. 1930. Pp. 174. 


Of the large number of books which might have been written 
under the above title, M. Cantecor is hardly to be blamed for having 
written only one. At the same time in a book written for such a 
series as Les Philosophes, one might have expected an introductory 
account of Comte’s life and general ideas. Instead we have an 
elaborated second edition of an earlier work under another title, 
dealing with what the author calls Comtism as distinct from Posi- 
tivism. His publishers, with that blind enthusiasm which seems to 
characterize the members of their calling the world over, have tagged 
the volume with a violent purple band reading: ‘‘Enfin: Tout la 
Vérité sur le Fondateur du Positivisme.’’ Of course M. Cantecor 
would be the first to protest that his modest and scholarly effort eon- 
tains nothing of the kind. 

Far from being a scandalous chronicle of Comte’s personal af- 
fairs, the book dismisses his chequered life with a scant three-page 
obituary, and then goes on to give an admirably compact summary 
and criticism of his chief ideas. This is divided into two parts, the 
first devoted to Comte’s intentions (his work, as the author well 
says, ‘‘n’est, en quelque facon, qu’une vaste programme’’) ; while the 
second deals briefly with the resulting doctrines of Comtism. The 
author’s first care is to distinguish the latter from Positivism, which 
is to him a much wider affair, primarily a method of scientific ob- 
servation and reflection plus the denial of metaphysics. But since it 
is in Comte that we find the positive method ‘‘at one and the same 
time raised to its climax and falsified,’ it is the story of that 
familiar paradox (the Cours versus the Politique) which the author 
proposes to retell. 

Such originality as he displays in retelling it flows largely from 
his insistence, as against Professor Levy-Briihl, for example, upon 
the essentially social and political nature of Comte’s entire philo- 
sophical program. Instead of regarding the later works as mere 
aberrant addenda to the rationalistic scientism of the Cours, M. 
Cantecor depicts the latter as hardly more than preparatory to the 
former. ‘‘The real Comte is in the Systéme de Politique and only 
there’’ (p. 59). In taking this position he joins the inceasing num- 
ber of critics who, while they personally esteem the Cours far above 
the Politique, regarding the latter as wholly unsuccessful and even 
in a sense ridiculous, refuse for that reason to blind themselves to 
Comte’s own view of the matter. That Comte, following his master 
Saint-Simon, sought from the very beginning a reorganization of 
society upon a new intellectual basis, a scientific politics, no one any 
longer seriously disputes. But thanks to such circumstances as the 
peculiarities of his personal character, the break with Saint-Simon, 
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the success of the Cours, and above all the ill-starred platonic passion 
for Mme. Clotilde de Vaux, this life-long quest for the basis of a new 
social order led him far, far afield. Comte, as the author admits, 
was a singularly unoriginal but persistent theorist with broadly 
practical aims, and almost no competence in practical affairs. His 
eareer had a certain unity of systematic form (far less than he sup- 
posed it had, of course), combined with an amazing variety and in- 
coherence of mood and detail. 

Comte’s leading ideas, in other words, varied less than his prac- 
tical attitudes toward them,—now coldly scientific, now eagerly politi- 
eal, now passionately religious. It is thus extremely difficult to do 
justice both to the man and to his system, both to the diversity of 
his moods and the alleged unity of his doctrines. M. Cantecor, de- 
siring chiefly to prove a thesis about the latter, rather overdoes the 
unity at the expense of the variety. The man, Augustus Comte, is 
not in his book; instead we find a Comtism pruned of its native ex- 
travagances, filled out by copious reading between the lines, and 
organized as its creator neglected to organize it. In a dissertation 
primarily addressed to scholars such a placing of emphasis would 
be wholly legitimate, but in a popular introduction to Comte its ap- 
propriateness is open to question. Certainly the author’s readers 
will have a hard time discovering in Comte’s life and writings the 
well-ordered progression of themes with which they have become ac- 
quainted in this book. 

The method does afford us, however, a notably clear account of 
the many stages through which Comte passed on his way from the 
study of mathematics to the high-priesthood of Humanity. At first, 
not suspecting that what he needed was a philosophy, even of science, 
Comte like his master Saint-Simon sought a social physics; then in 
science itself some sort of supporting philosophy ; then'a philosophy 
to organize the sciences; and then an ethics to weld together the in- 
tellectual, the emotional, and the political in a triple discipline or 
technique de vivre. M. Cantecor holds that this almost uncon- 
scious veering towards the construction of a speculative philosophy 
for practical purposes was a logical development from Comte’s origi- 
nal premises. What was psychological (and utterly destructive of 
the positive method) was the choice of its dominating principle, 
namely, feeling, which was due to ‘‘very personal reasons’’ on 
Comte’s part, and which inevitably transformed his ethies (unhap- 
pily while still in embryo) into a religion. 

The author makes the interesting suggestion that perhaps this 
need not have happened. ‘‘Comte might very well have based his 
triple discipline of life upon a general theory of humanity, envis- 
aging its nature, its development, its place in the world and its re- 
lationship to its component individuals, without erecting it into a 
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mystical object of worship or consecrating a cult to it’’ (p. 73). 
This raises afresh the still vexing problem of a basis for an ethics 
of altruism without supernatural sanctions. It is significant that 
Comte’s highest moral good, an order in which each individual lives 
for Humanity, is apparently founded upon a knowledge of order 
in Nature, a position markedly reminiscent of Stoicism. Certainly, 
as the author remarks, this is ‘‘profoundly rationalistic in its in- 
spiration, and is another of the instances where the character of the 
philosopher prevailed over his principles’’ (p. 134). 

Comte’s ethics having succumbed to his supposed need of a re- 
ligion, the author finds no incompatibility between Positivism and 
religion, only between Positivism and theology. Positivist religion 
has no room for faith; it is the one religion demontrée. If Comte 
made of it an absurd cult, it is not because it is a cult that it is 
absurd. For the general notion of a religion based upon science the 
author has great respect. We are evidently, one might add, even to- 
day only at the beginning of just such attempts to attach religious 
motive-powers to allegedly scientific ethical precepts; and a genera- 
tion which listens to the preachments of Eddington and Millikan, to 
say nothing of the less able pastors of the laboratory, has little right 
to patronize the piety of Comte. Only the latter’s labored attempts 
at revamping ancient religious practices may legitimately amuse us. 
Perhaps the worst we can say of Comte’s religion, ventures M. 
Cantecor, is that it failed. But the success of something remotely 
like it, purged of Comte’s tyrannical dictatorship and nonsensical 
pseudo-Catholicism, is, in the course of time, perhaps not incon- 
ceivable. 

In a brief concluding chapter the origins of Positivism are sep- 
arately traced, the former to Bacon, Montesquieu, Condorcet, and 
Herder (together with a host of scientists) ; while the latter is with 
justice almost wholly attributed to Saint-Simon (although his nu- 
merous precursors are entirely ignored). The author even goes s0 
far as to say that ‘‘on the whole Auguste Comte did hardly more 
than re-live, in its diverse phases, the intellectual and moral life 
of Henri de Saint-Simon’’ (p. 162). What Comte added was 
mainly an amplitude of scientific knowledge and a dogged persistence 
in the elaboration of his master’s ideas. All his life he lived on 
legacies, intellectual and financial. 

As for the disputed extent of Comte’s influence, the author notes 
the sterility of the orthodox Positivists the world over, and has little 
praise even for such dissident revisers of Comtism as Littré and 
John Stuart Mill. He refuses to countenance the claim of diffuse 
influence by assimilating to Comte all the bearings of science upon 
modern life. His final verdict, finding Comtism ‘‘only one episode, 
among many others, in the development of the positive spirit’’ is a 
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harsh one. ‘‘To tell the truth,’’ he adds, ‘‘the work of this incom- 
plete genius has ceased to interest even the critic: henceforth it be- 
longs only to history’’ (p. 170). The reasons? Comte’s lack of 
the self-critical spirit, his proud isolation, his boasted ignorance of 
his contemporaries, to say nothing of his dogmatic haste to apply 
answers even before the questions themselves were clearly under- 
stood,—all these account for his failure to achieve that direct in- 
fluence which he so dearly coveted over his fellow men. At the same 
time the author admits that Comtism holds no little fascination for 
the contemporary historian as ‘‘the first effort, no matter how im- 
perfect, to base upon science a doctrine of life.’’ 

The book contains an excellent Table of References designed to 
indicate the scattered passages where the principal theses of Comte’s 
‘‘explicit philosophy’’ are to be found. The Memento Bibliographi- 
que is mysteriously brief and deficient in recent contributions. All 
the books dated were published before 1904. 


Haroup A. LARRABEE. 
UNION COLLEGE. 


The Ethical Basis of Political Authority. WrsteL W. WiLLouGcHBy. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1930. Pp. viii + 460. 


‘‘To examine political authority as it is viewed by the moralist,’’ 
is Professor Willoughby’s purpose in the present volume. In the 
preface, we are promised that the inquiry will be ‘‘teleological, the 
purpose being the establishment of the ethical rightfulness of politi- 
eal authority as determined by the results which are, or may be, 
obtained by its exercise.’’ Other centuries might have found noth- 
ing surprising in such an announcement, but in our own day, com- 
ing from so distinguished a scholar of law and government, it carries 
a pleasant suggestion of novelty. With the present increasing in- 
terest in theoretical issues among American political scientists, how- 
ever, it seems not improbable that such novelty will be short-lived. 

Six years ago, in his Fundamental Concepts of Public Law, the 
author distinguished the two main areas in the domain of political 
theory as: (1) one in which inquiries are wholly juristic, the State 
being regarded as the creator and enforcer of positive law; (2) one 
in which inquiries are ethical, dealing with the authority of the State 
from the point of view of the moral purposes for the realisation of 
which it exists. The earlier work dealt with inquiries of the 
first type; the present deals with those of the second. In the 
latter, we are told in the opening chapter that ‘‘ Political inquiries 
become philosophical when they seek to determine the essential quali- 
ties of political life.’’ In final purpose, ethics and polities agree, 
since ‘‘the ultimate aim which should be sought by all political powers 
is that, through their influence, and assisted by the environment 
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which they create, the highest possible moral life may be lived’’ (p. 
6). Only through the instruments which they employ do ethics and 
politics differ, the one appealing directly to conscience and reason ; 
the other establishing institutions and maintaining order and justice 
with the aim of rendering the ethical appeal effective. Criticism of 
political philosophy has usually been founded on the mistaken belief 
that it attempts to formulate canons of conduct for the unerring 
guidance of the practical statesman. Such guidance as he may hope 
for must come from the careful study of various political phenomena, 
which he may come by through experience. Nevertheless, thinks 
Professor Willoughby, it is possible for philosophy to deduce ‘‘from 
the essential needs and ends of men as rational moral beings, ideal 
systems of social and political life.’’ But let not ideals be confused 
with utopias. The latter are artificial mechanisms, devised by the 
imagination without reference to actual conditions. Ideals, on the 
other hand, suggest patterns of action, applicable within specific 
situations, for the realisation of rational ends. 

There are two parts to the book. The first, in length perhaps five 
times that of the second, is devoted to consideration of ethical theories 
of political authority. In their significant major lines, the attitudes 
of the classical philosophers are offered. But in addition to Plato, 
Aristotle, Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke, Rousseau, Kant, Hegel, Green, 
and some others of less importance, there are added discussions of 
Fascism and ‘‘philosophical anarchy.’’ The exposition is uniformly 
clear and interesting, significant points being chosen for emphasis 
with extraordinary skill,—qualities which should render the book 
especially useful as a text. Nowhere does the exposition seem more 
satisfactory than in chapters dealing with the contract theory; and 
perhaps it is nowhere weaker than in the all too brief considerations 
accorded Plato and Aristotle. 

The second part of the book is devoted to ethico-juristic theories, 
—which, ‘‘while laying claim to lie within the field of juristie specu- 
lation . . . are, in reality, ethical theories.”’ Three chapters follow 
the introductory discussion: one, and perhaps the most interesting, 
dealing with the theories of Duguit; a second, with the theories of 
Krabbe; a third, with political pluralism, in which Figgis Laski, 
Cole, Sabine, Miss Follett, and the Syndicalists are considered. 
Nowhere is the author’s skill as a critic displayed to greater ad- 
vantage than in the treatment of Duguit and Krabbe. Without 
invective or extended argument of opposition, errors of historical 
and legal interpretation and internal contradiction are revealed at 
critical points with a well-directed sentence or brief paragraph. 

The point of highest interest is probably reached in chapters 
XIV to XVI, which treat of: ‘‘The True Basis of the Right of Politi- 
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cal Coercion’’ (hazardous title!) ; ‘‘ Legitimate Ends of Political Co- 

ercion’’; ‘The Legitimate Sphere of Political Authority.’’ The moral 

personality of man is taken as the central concept of modern ethics. 

“This implies that each individual is able, and in fact, is irresistibly 

impelled, to formulate for himself an ideal of perfection toward the 

attainment of which he is conscious of a moral obligation to strive’’ 

(p. 242). ‘‘The only rights which may be claimed as natural, in the 

sense of being innate and essential, are those which are necessary 

for the realization of one’s highest ethical self’’ (pp. 244-245). This 

‘highest ethical self’’? seems also to be the fully rational self,—ap- 

parently the two would be the same. Such an ethical, rational self 

recognises the rights of others like himself, and his consequent obli- 

gations in relationships with them, which establishes a bond of 

social unity on the level of rational morality. The idea of an 

isolated moral self is therefore an abstraction, and moral philosophy 

must start with society as a fundamental datum. Since the per- 

fection of the moral self requires favorable conditions, political 

institutions have as their task, the providing of these conditions. ° 
“There is no inherent merit in political coercion which justifies it 

apart from the results reached by it,’’—in the last analysis, apart 
from the providing of conditions advantageous to the development 
of the moral life of its citizens. No limit may arbitrarily be set to 

State action. ‘‘The doctrine which has already been established 
that the State has for its general purpose the promotion of the wel- 
fare of its citizens carries with it the corollary that whatever state 
action will tend to secure this end is ethically justified’’ (p. 283). 

The conception of a Kulturstaat must replace that of a Polizer 
staat. 

In this general position, the influence especially of Green is evi- 
dent,—indeed, the writer has found difficulty oceasionally (particu- 
larly in Chapter XIV) in separating the affirmations of Willoughby 
from what may have been intended only as exposition of Green. 
While the position is one with which, on the whole, the philosopher 
of idealistic tendencies will be most in sympathy, yet many others 
will find the book of especial value because of the clarity of its ex- 
position. 


CLIFFORD BARRETT. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES. 


The Melody of Chaos. Houston Peterson. New York: Longmans, 

Green and Co. 1931. vii + 280 pp. 

A book about Conrad Aiken, poet, but also metaphysician and 
psychologist, should by rights be something of a psychology and a 
metaphysics no less than a piece of literary diagnosis. And what 
by rights it should be, this book of Dr. Peterson’s by happy for- 
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tune is. Here we have a study of Aiken the man, of Aiken the 
creative artist; and as spiritual biography it is absorbing, as criti. 
cism vivid, and penetrating, and wise. But The Melody of Chaos, 
as the title itself suggests, is perhaps most importantly an analysis 
of a tendency, of a state of soul, limited to no age and no individ- 
ual, however characteristic it be of the present era and of the gifted 
author of Senlin and John Deth in particular. In expert fashion 
has been combined a critique of a typical contemporary figure with 
a critique of a spiritual condition as ancient as the book of Eccle- 
siastes. From the blend results a fine example of scholarly and 
imaginative interpretation. 

The motif of the book as a whole is chaos—chaos intellectual, 
emotional, and moral, chaos expressed through disillusionment and 
doubt, through morbidity and unrest, through desperate soul-search- 
ing and as desperate ennui. In the opening chapter the stage is set 
for what is to follow. There we are reminded of the convergent in- 
fluences accountable for the pervasive mania psychologica of which, 
we are assured, no other writer ‘‘exhibits more fully than Aiken the 
symptoms.’’ ‘‘We should find,’’ the chapter concludes, ‘‘that his 
vision of chaos is made both more piquant and more tolerable by 
his incorrigible melodiousness.’’ In this chapter as in its succes- 
sors, Aiken’s spiritual ancestors and brothers are indicated. Indeed 
one of the distinctive features of this book is its judicious introduc- 
tion of a multitude of literary personages. With never an air of 
pedantry or undue technicality its theme is enriched by compari- 
sons and allusions drawn from the most varied sources—from the 
domain of fiction, drama, poetry, from contemporary psychology, 
psychoanalysis, literary criticism, and philosophy, of many ages, 
of many nations. 

Of especial significance to a student of contemporary tendencies 
will perhaps be the chapters entitled ‘‘Vicarious Experience’’ and 
‘‘The Enormous Brain’’ which deal respectively with the sedatives 
and stimulants to which frustrated and dissatisfied beings have re- 
course, and with the strange personality of the great modern city. 
Also of particular interest must inevitably be those chapters con- 
cerned with the nature of the self; its multiform character, its am- 
biguities and vagaries and dissensions. 

Constantly departing from the specific analysis of Conrad Aiken 
and constantly returning, Dr. Peterson builds up a colorful por- 
trait of the man’s character and powers. The reader could scarcely 
escape the conviction that it is an impressive and highly important 
modern who is here subjected to intensive scrutiny. And the de- 
fence of him is eloquent. At the end of the discussion of The Jig 
of Forslin we read, for example: ‘‘Such is Aiken’s poem of vicarious 
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experience. A mighty nightmare. A convincing, familiar dream. 
A series of grandiose delusions. The tremendous music of frustra- 
tion. All strangely remote, unstable, swirling, vague—yet factual, 
circumstantial, familiar.’’ Again we read: ‘‘It was inevitable 
that Aiken, after saturating himself in the Elizabethans, should 
borrow some of their colors to paint a similar picture. He had 
some of their mordant wit as well as their morbidness, and he too 
saw the white worms beneath the boards of the world.’’ ‘‘ Before 
aridity had become the fashion in contemporary verse, Aiken had 
made it his theme,’’ we read. And later: ‘‘. . . it is through music 
alone, probably, that he could pass into mysticism, were he able to 
escape from that bitter analytic habit which is the eternal obverse 
of the romantic mind.”’ 

In the concluding chapter, speaking of the values of recollection, 
the author observes: ‘‘Our minds are pyramids filled with grinning 
mummies, and that is why the art of forgetting is far more im- 
portant than the art of remembering. ... Bergson, Freud and 
Proust have all been concerned, in their various ways, with the un- 
sounded reservoirs of memory. And Aiken puts its essential hor- ' 
ror into song.’’ The chapter, and the book, reverts at the close, like 
well-wrought music, to the theme: Chaos is what we end with as 
we began. But the argument has served to render us more fully 
aware that the state is possessed of grandeur as well as of bitterness 
and negation. 

HELEN Huss PARKHURST. 

BARNARD COLLEGE. 


Philosophes et Savants francais du XXéme Siécle...La Sociologie. 

DaniEL Essertier. Paris: Félix Alean. 1930. Pp. 450. 

This compilation of extracts from the writings of the most im- 
portant contemporary French sociologists will keenly interest all 
those in America who are fired with the common ambition of con- 
structing an experimental philosophy. The French use of the term 
‘‘sociology’’ should not mislead us. If one were asked to sum up in 
a sentence what the essential difference between sociology in 
America and sociology on the continent is, the answer would have to 


‘be that the difference is one of origin. In our own country the 


sociologists were mainly recruited from the ranks of the historians, 
economists, and physical scientists; while in Europe, with few ex- 
ceptions, they came to sociology from philosophy. The conse- 
quences are apparent to-day. The continental sociologist has indeed 
and forever thrown away that philosophical instrument which he 
found to be blunted, namely, dialectics, and has resolutely turned his 
back on the a priort method; but he has not, on that account lost 
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sight of the fundamental problems, without an awareness of which, 
erudition may be possible but certainly not science. The same ean 
not be said of our native colleagues. They are either statisticians 
or Y. M. C. A. secretaries. And those who do not fit into these two 
categories, like the late Cooley, Professors Ellwood, Ross, Giddings, 
and Maclver, are decidedly non grata in the younger sociological 
circles. 

This book of Readings in Contemporary French Sociology should 
serve a useful purpose, then, in calling attention to the necessity of 
coordination and synthesis in the social sciences. It should also 
prove helpful in showing the pitfalls to be avoided, in laying bare 
the reefs of metaphysical abstractions on which many an ‘‘anti- 
metaphysical’’ doctrine has foundered. It should infuse courage 
into the hearts of that Pleiad of young men who, under diverse in- 
spirations, are laboring to make philosophy more scientific and science 
more philosophical. 


M. J. ARONSON. 
COLLEGE OF THE CrTy oF NEw York. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to announce the death on April 25 at Chicago of Pro- 
fessor George Herbert Mead of the University of Chicago. 


The second International Congress of the History of Science 
and Technology will be held at the Science Museum, South Kensing- 
ton, London, June 29 to July 3, 1931. 

The Congress originated with the Comité International d’His- 
toire des Sciences which was founded at Oslo on August 17, 1928. 
This body meets annually in Paris and organizes every three years a 
Congress in which persons interested in the History of Science and 
Technology are invited to take part. For the coming Congress the 
Comité has enlisted the codperation of its parent body, the Comité 
International des Sciences Historiques, together with that of two 
other international societies, the History of Science Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the Newcomen Society for the Study of the His- 
tory of Engineering and Technology, London. 

The present Congress will comprise morning sessions for papers 
and discussions, afternoon visits to places of historical and scientific 
interest, and evening receptions. It is intended that the papers and 
discussions will centre around the following three themes: (1) The 
sciences as an integral part of general historical study ; (2) historical 
and contemporary inter-relationship of the physical and biological 
sciences; (3) inter-dependence of pure and applied science. 

Applications for membership should be sent to the Honorable 
Secretary at the headquarters of the Congress at the Science Mu- 
seum, South Kensington, 8.W. 7, London. 











